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ABSTRACT 

YOUTH DARES (Dynamic Alternatives for Rehabilitation 
through Educational Services) believes there are three major 
environments youth come into contact with or that impact on their 
developments the family, the educational system, and the "street.*' An 
element missing from all of these environments is youth 
participation. A fourth environment must be created to bring all the 
environments in contact with one another and to draw upon their 
positive traits. Youth must be allowed the freedom to make their own 
choices In the formation and maintenance of this fourth environment. 
YOUTH DARES has Implemented a series of processes to develop, 
establish, and maintain a high degree of youth participation in its 
programming. There are two youth representatives on the agency's 
Board of Directors. The agency places a priority on hiring young 
people whenever possible. The agency sponsors an alternative high 
school program with five components (academics, internships, group, 
student government, and parent workshops). The student government is 
modeled after the U.S. government. Government committees include the 
law, sports, flneuice, fund-raising, newsletter, graduation, special 
events, and Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) task force 
committees. Students have written their own Declaration of 
Independence and are working on their own Constitution. Empowering 
youth and "letting go" can result in a more cohesive and effective 
approach to working with youth. (NB) 
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* from the original document. 
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Coouglas B lance roj 

"Letting Go..." is more than just letting young people be 
empowered, an oft used term these days. But, empowerment, 
if we must use that word, it never a simple proceas of 
"allowing" people to make their own decisions. It entails 
taking a hard look at the whole process, the whole system. 
It means taking a look at all the parties c oncer ned --adu I t s 
and youth alike. It is means risk taking for both parties 
as we 11, hut mostly the adults. The mind set is usually 
adults know better, and moreover, it is their mandate to 
inform youth of that fact in order to protect them from 
making mistakes. As well intentioned as those feelings are, 
they can get in the way of truly "letting go". It is 
important that failure is experienced as well as success. 
Learning results from both. 

Education is the foundation of any free society. It was one 
of the principal priorities of our founding fathers. Thomas 
Jefferson proposed education for all citi^e^s "to enable 
every man to judge for himself what will secure or endanger 
his freedom." These words have even more importance in 
today's world and our efforts of "letting go". In the book 
"Winning the Brain Race" the authors state, "We are 
producing a generation of young Americans that neither 
understands nor appreciates democracy. They do not have the 
education to develop a solid commitment to those '^notions 
and sentiments* essential to a democratic form of 
government." Education is at the heart of "letting go". 

In addition, there is flso the issue of values and how to 
impart them in an educational setting. Many of the negative 
decisions young people make in regard to their lives are 
value decisions. lu is the responsibility of education, in 
conjunction with the family, to teach a system of thought 
that incorporates a set of values* This is not the case and 
the result is oh v i ons --behav i or that is both self 
destructive and/or harmful to others. 

Both of these factors make a good argument of why we need to 
incorporate issues of youth leadership into education, not 
as a ancillary project , but as an integral part of the 
curriculum. When we do, we not only help youngsters reach 
their full potential, but we prepare citizens schooled in 
the art of democracy and conscious of their moral 
obligations as a person. 

Probably, the best argument for youth involvement is the 
resultant success. The quality of work, the level of 
success and the morale of the participants are all 
nofirpsblv high«^t when responsibility is shared among all 
!:':«r*«t patties. As a quick side not?, staff often 
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nt^.o.A to be empowered much as the young people they work 
a longs ide • 

Lets take a step hark and look at why we need to learn how 
to let: our young people go or why we need a term like youth 
empowerment • 

Simply put, we are products of our environment. YOUTH 
D.A.R.E.S. believes there are three major environments youth 
come into contact with or that impact on their development 
and growth. The first environment is the family, the basic 
unit of society. Unfortunately, it is the deterioration of 
this unit that is often at the core of future problems. The 
family should be the anchor in a child^'s life: their source 
of identity. For any number of reasons, it is not. Some of 
the contributing factors are the recent (within the last 20 
years) economic climate, the ntsed for two working parents, 
the rising number of single parent families, early 
marriages, and youthful, unprepared parents. Another aspect 
of this environment is the "addictive family" in which the 
cycle of addiction is passed on from generation to 
generation. Parents, unconsciously, provide a set of 

values based on society's mixed messages that often 
prioritize results before process. The bottom line? 

Youngsters, maybe not all, but a good percentage, are not 
identifying with their families and an absence of early role 
models and security is apparent. This sets the stage for a 
poor self image, as we 11 as a vacuum in their lives that 
needs to be filled by something. 

The second environment youth come into contact with is the 
educational system. For many of our students, the school 
system is more "confrontational than educational". Often it 
is the same for the teachers as well. Other factors are the 
lack of meaning or relevance the subject matter has to the 
students, the impersonal environment of the schools, and the 
lack of student involvement in the educational process. 
High school graduates are finding no pot at the end of the 
rainbow. When we consider that we are dealing, in a large 
part, with a population of results orientated youngsters, 
the need for concrete not abstract benefits of a high school 
diploma becomes that much more important. Simply putt 
students need job guarantees, students need life living 
skills, students need to be able to apply learned skills to 
the real world. Recent studies seem to demonstrate that 
more learning is happening in the work place than in school* 
Literacy skills are developed to a degree never approached 
in the traditional school setting. So again, an environment 
which was intended to provide positive role models and an 
atmosphere of support, fails this percentage of students we 
are discussing. The results only reinforces the feelings of 
inadequacy, not only about themselves, but about the world 
around them. 
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The third o nv i r oawe n J: these youth come into contact with is 
the "street". Both school and family breakdown have 
contributed to the '•street"' becoming the main vehicle of 
education where youth are presented with the stac^nant role 
models of petty thieves and addicts. It is here in the 
street they find, maybe for the first time, acceptance. As 
long as they follow the mores of the cjroup they are "hanging 
out" with they are not challenged. These groups are all the 
more cohesive because they are comprised of youths looking 
for the same thing: an identity and the acceptance and love 
that goes along with it. They think they have found it in 
the street and to some extent they are right. When we ask 
them to leave these "negative" groups we are also asking 
them to leave the "anchor" in their lives and the comfort 
that goes along with it. What complicates the situation is 
that there arc some positive elements in these street 
groups: loyalty, sincere friendshipi and unity. The other 
side though is that the streets establish a forum when many 
times it is the loudest, strongest, and/or richest 
personality that makes decision. There is not always the 
freedom to mature as an original thinker. Moreover, if this 
is the only environment that has offered some success, there 
is often not much desire to "rock the boat". No one wants 
to risk the chance of losing their place in the group. 

An element missing from all of the environments described 
above is youth par t ic ipat ion--ffleaningfu 1 participation. A 
fourth environment must be created. One that would bring 
all the environments in contact with each other and draw on 
their positive traits. One invaluable weapon is allowing 
youth the freedom to make their own choices in the forming 
of this environment and its maintenance. 

We must ensure that the youth we serve are full partners in 
their treatment. If we are truly to respond to their needs 
then there must exist a system of communication. This 
commun ic at ion must be two sided and not patronizing. Within 
the proper atmosphere youth can be motivated to invest in 
the program fostering a feeling of ownership, rather than 
that of belonging. 

All of these factors bring us to the conclusion that the 
development of a new alternative system that addresses the 
needs of this population is necessary. The ro.asons for a 
new approach should be apparent to those who have been 
observers of the traditional educational system. The number 
of young people dropping out of the system is increasing, 
despite the reports that inform us of increasing 
"percentages" of graduating seniors. Those that are 

graduating seem not be adequately prepared for the real 
world of work. A conclusion might be that the existing 
educative process needs to be expanded so as to include new 
concepts which embrace non-traditional vehicles to educate 
our St ^* dents. 
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Youth D,A,R,E»S believeB the Roalfl of an educational system 
ate TTiu 1 1 i -f ace ted • Tn its most general sense this goal is 
the preparation of students to succeed in life as productive 
individuals of society, active citizens in their government 
and successful employees in the career of their choice. In 
its most specific sense education should impart to students 
the skills of critical and abstract thinking as well as the 
ability to problem solve. Armed with thinking skills 
students are not only able to learn in a variety of 
different arenas, but are also able to make healthy value 
judgements in their lives regarding such topics as 
addiction, relationships, and criminal activity. True 
learning occurs when one is able to transfer one's skills 
from one experience to another, from one forum to another. 

The question now becomes how are such fortims identified? 
And what material should be covered in these forums? The 
answer lies in partnerships. One invaluable partnership is 
with our young people. They are a limitless source of 
information, resources, insight and energy. Realistically 
invited, with all the commitment from the administration as 
with any other partnership, they will join enthusiastically. 
Developing programs without their input and cooperation is 
like a doctor treating a patient without asking the 
symptoms . 



YOUTH D.A.R.E.S. has implemented a series 
develop, establish and maintain a high 
participation in our programming. There 
success we experience is the direct 
••partnership". The following are brief 
these process^:. s. 



of processes to 
degree of youth 
is no doubt the 
result of this 

desc r ipt ions of 



As stated previously, there must be a c ommi tment from the 
administration for youth leadership and participation to 
really take off. That means allowing youth input from the 
top down. YOUTH D.A.R.E.S. has two youth representatives on 
the agency Board of Directors. Therefore, they have direct 
input on the formulation of policy, as well as major 
financial decisions. They are not junior members they are 
membe r s . 

The agency also places a priority on hiring young people 
whenever possible. Examples include filling such positions 
as administrative assistant, students aides, and filing 
clerks. But above and beyond these traditional "youth" 
positions YOUTH D.A.R.E.S. has hired young people to fill 
such roles as peer outreach workers dealing with such topics 
as AIDS awareness, substance abuse, and other health related 
issues. Most recently, we received funding for a "special 
assistant" to act as a liaison for youth. A recent 
graduate, presently attending college, was hired and is 
serving in that position. 
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Separate and apart from purely adin i n i s t r af. i ve and cinploytnent 
issufis, prograromat ir a 1 ly youth are involved in nuinerous ways 
and capacities. As part of our alternative educational 
prograin we sponsor an alternative hiph school program. The 
program is divided into five components, all of equal 
importance. They are Academics, Internships, Group, Student 
Government and Parent Workshops. Students and their 

families are informed at the intake interview that all five 
parts ere mandatory for the appropriate members of the 
family. All five parts are integral to the overall success 
of the student. 

Academically, students work along with teachers on how to 
approach their work. Each week they meet to review the past 
weeks work and to plan the next week's work. Substantial 
input is expected form the students during these meetings. 
Students are free to work on the assignments in the manner 
or modality that suits them best. This freedom is 
maintained as long as students behave responsibly. 
Discussion is held on what constitutes "responsible". But 
the real key here is the relationship established between 
teacher and student, and its effect on the classroom 
material. The same holds true for the internship project. 
Students working with teachers decide on an appropriate work 
experience that will result in a true learning experience 
and can be translated into high school credits. 

Group deals with various adolescent issues usually 
identified by young people themselves. It is also the 
vehicle that can be used to inject thoughts on values and 
morals as they apply to the daily lives' of the students. 

Student government, the fourth component of the school is 
probably the most graphic example of youth involvement and 
of "letting go" in our agency. While designing the 
alternaiiive high school program, the reason stated time and 
time again by students as to what they would change was the 
impersonal manner they were treated. Ironically, similar 
feelings were expressed by teachers. As a result our 
student government was designed to be part of the 
curriculum, not an add on. To further underline its 
importance, one day a w- ^k, Fridays, is given over to the 
students to run their p jvernment . All students are required 
to attend. It is a normal school day except it is run by 
the students with guidance from the staff when requested. 

The government is modeled after our own government of the 
United States. Two objectives are achieved in this manner. 
One, they learn to operate within a system. Two, they 
become familiar with the government they will be living 
under as they mature. Like the Federal government the 
student government is divided into three parts: Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial. After a nomination process and 




campaign studGnr.s elect. a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. These positions comprise the 
Executive Branch. The President is free to appoint advisors 
or chairs of committees to a "cabinet". All of the students 
make up the l,ei?is lati ve Branch. They are required to 
participate in committee work and must be able to 
demonstrate a concrete project or projects at the end of 
each semester. Committees include, but are not limited to 
law, sports, finance, fund-raising, newsletter, graduation, 
special events and an AIDS Task Force. Committees may be 
set up by the legislature or the President* Each committee 
has a chair appointed by the President, keeps their own 
records and makes weekly reports to the whole Rroup. The 
individual focus of the committees is fairly self- 
explanatory . 

The Law Committee is responsible for the drafting of bill, 
presenting these draft: s t.o the legislature and having them 
passed as laws. They are also responsible for the accurate 
recording of these laws and the posting of these laws for 
public information. Other activities that have originated 
from the Law Committee are the writing of the schooPs 
Declaration of Independence and their own Constitution. 

The Sports Committee plans sporting events such as handball 
and pool tournaments, student /s^aff volleyball games, 
basketball and Softball games. They must provide 

participate with s complete set of rules and a schedule. 

The Finance Committee is responsible for the accurate 
accounting of the government's funds. Each student pays 
$2.00 each week dues or tax. The money is deposited into a 
student government account. Two students and a staff person 
are signatories on the account. The Finance Committee 
reviews the monthly statements and expenditures. 
Additionally, they must prepare a budget, and submit it tc 
the government for approval. The budget must include 
projected expenses and income. 

The Fund-Raising Committee plans activities which will bring 
income into the student government to offset any shortfalls 
in the budget. Examples are the traditional raffles and 
candy sales as well as events such as celebrity sporting 
events, and t e le -ma r ke t i n g projects. 

The Newsletter Committee puts out a monthly newsletter. 
Students write, edit. and lay out the newsletter. In 
addition, they must cover the expense for printing and 
arrange for distribution. 

The Graduation Committee plans any events related to the 
graduation ceremony at the end of the year. They are 
involved with fund-raising for the year book, as well as its 
printing. Students take the photographs, write the poems or 
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arfirlcfi, lay out the book, de8ii?n the jacket cover and 
net^otiate with the printer. 



The Special Events Committee is involved in the planninis; of 
trips, organi?sing of fund-raising events, special 
performances, and the like. Examples of events they have 
set up are cultural enrichment trips, job awareness trips, 
and recreational trips, especially ihe year end trip. 

The AIDS Task Force is comprised of young people who have 
taken the extra commitment to be trained as peer educators, 
disseminate information, attend conferences, and get 
involved in related events. Some of the youth have 
volunteered to be trained as puppeteers working with life 
sixcd puppets in educating younger students in the local 
school district. 



Another example of youth involvement is the writing of their 
own "Declaration of Independence" stating why they left the 
traditional educational system. This declaration is 

attached. It is the culmination of 3 weeks of discussion 
and work between students and staff. Presently, the 
students are working on their own "Constitution". 

Students are also encouraged to develop entrepreneurial 
skills. One student has opened the first student owned and 
run business in the program. He did a marketing survey, 
made a presentation to the student body, sold shares, and 
opened up shop . 

Students are also involved in curriculum development. One 
example is a collaborative effort among the Kir.gs County 
District Attorney's Office, The New York Police Department 
and YOUTH D.A.R.E.S. to develop a law related studies 
course. A committee was set up with representatives from 
each of the before mentioned groups. Representing YOUTH 
D.A.R.E.S, was one teacher and three .students. Together 
this committee is setting up a course with relevance for 
students . 



In conclusion, when we "let 
adults. "Letting go" means 
input, but the input itself, 
all our resources. The re 
effective approach to working 



go" everyone grows --youth and 
not judging the source of the 
It means taking advantage of 
suit is a more cohesive and 
with youth and ourselves. 
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XOUIU D JltR-JLLS^t. ^k&l PRKCINCT YOUTH PROGRAM 
DKCLARATION Ql XNDKPENDENCK 



Wby, Decl are lnii.gEeP4£ll£S2 

Ihere aie nime*? wri'^n one 'ir'»up ot Le^'.M'.*i? aful .^iMMcr^ts ne'JO 

ricjhl at: 5ucli a nimo they i>li';ui(J tcil Lh^* woi id why r.his h-ici 
10 be . 



What Rights Do AiJL Teachera And Sttudents Have? 

We the students onii ieach»?rs believe thai riuhts pmI 

lorth now .iro m^Lienfjbln «n'i shouUI not. be n^tU^ute^l. tlvery 
teacher ^ind stuueni has cumr.s. Some *>t thesn riqhts are: 
the riqht an eriucotion; to tea^'h: to le^-^Mn to c^uefstion 
and be an?rwereU: the : iuhi. i. o vot»^; discuss: to choose 

BChoolinq (?iiOh as sohedMlir^q. subject"-. soaMnw. and work); 
the riciht to exprej^s onescU: and ihe iiuht; Meated as 

a huraan b<-if»q. f»ot .3S st;=^tlstir ..r an i-i-ui i L icat \ on 

number. All ol these rights^ should lake pia/:« in a i^ecure 
env 1 rormHfU: . 



Why Do Schools Ex la t 7 

It is to educate; to rei^.t's; to communicate: U.» accept; 
to help 5^r.udent'5 become viable memUecs r,n«:tety: to 

prepare people tor the tub market: to becoT.e « mature and 
respor^sible adult; and to strive to h^ilp stuoents reaoh 
theU- full potcruiai. 



When Can A School Be changed? 

I) a\ school can be chanaed to keeo ui» witli th« limes (such 
as with tlie computet a<ie|. 

When the educational system decide^i to qiv»i uo then 
dicatorship and give some of their power to cne students 
and the teachers. 

When old laws and ways ot teachir.q are not working out 
[or the qood oL students and teach*?ts. 

What Other Things Has The School Systea Qone Wronq?, 

1) The school svstem abuses xt's powers by havmq the last 
word in what qoes on i\\ our classrooms and our schools. 

2) The school svstem has enforced captive lunches. It is 
not Lair that students have to eat what th^^ svsr.em wants 
to give us. 

3) They did not listen to us when we had ideas and chanqes. 
They miqht have heard us. but did ii'jthina ai»oul it. 



3) 



Hoii Have He Acted? 

1) We cut out ot classe?^ and st<*pp»*d domq tiass work, 
homework and tak l(^q tests. 

2) Out ot trustration we acted out abusively towards 
teachers and students and defaced the school uioperty. 



CDi/^" 3) We quit reqular high school and loined aUemative high 

SCHOOL pco.r,„s 9 BEST COPY AVAILABU 
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What N£ ^ Rgnreacntatlvea Ql She Sghoq; pplpq?. 

1) We set up a government, for the stuUents, that, is run by 
the students/ It allow3 us to inake our own ^iecisions on 
what <ioeB on in our school. It alpo allows us to make 
changes where needed and to qovern ourselvefs thQ way we 
believe is riyht. 

2) We the students and teachers tiave coilaboiated to 
successfully achieve all ot the above. 



3 ) We are dec I at ing our independence as stucients and 



teachers by writing 
Independence 



this. 



y ^ " Secretary 




j' ■ J 




J Treasurer ^ 
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